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Adviser Thoughtfully Considers 
Censorship And School Papers 


By Oliver C. Campeau 


The experienced adviser of a good paper, “The Loomis Log” of The 

Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., a private boarding school for boys, gives 

some thoughtful and practical consideration to a problem which all 
advisers have to deal with from time to time. 


Exactly what is censorship? Cer- 
tainly we should come to some 
agreement about the meaning of 
the word before we attempt to dis- 
cuss it. And I think we’re going to 
find it not too easy to define. 

It might help to trace to some 
extent the history of the word 
“censor.” Those of you who have 
had some Latin are aware perhaps 
that it comes from the Latin verb 
“censeo,” which means among 
other things, to estimate, to value, 
to give judgement. It also means to 
impose a tax, or to assess a piece 
of property. 

From this we get our word 
“census.” The reason for a census 
was, of course, to determine how 
many people there were, what 
property they held, and as a result, 
to be in a position to impose a tax 
for the support of the government. 

The censor, then, in Roman 
times had as his first duty to make 
a regular census of the people of 
Rome and to impose on each in- 
dividual or family a tax com- 
mensurate with ability to pay. 
Gradually, since he was the man in 
closest contact with the people at 
large, it became the duty of the 
censor to exercise, as well, general 
control over public morals, the 
public finances, and all public 
buildings and roads. He was, there- 
fore, a very powerful man, because 
his responsibility carried with it 
the power to punish those who 
lidn’t comply with his rulings. 


Censorship of one kind or 
another has been with us since very 
earliest times and no peoples have 
escaped it. Perhaps some here have 
read the commentaries of Caesar, 
especially that interesting chapter 
in his sixth book where he deals 
with the customs of the Gauls. You 
will recall that he claims that it is 
the responsibility of a Gallic citizen 
to report everything he hears to a 
magistrate, and it is the magistrate 
who decides whether or not the 
news may be heard by the people 
at large. Caesar adds that the 
states which are thought to conduct 
their public affairs unusually well 
have such a requirement enacted 
by law. 

Insofar as censorship is control 
over public activities and morals, 
every government, in every age, has 
exercised a certain degree of censor- 
ship. Even our own government, 
one of the most democratic in the 
world, keeps close watch over the 
morals of the people. And although 
we like to feel that we are entirely 
free of such control, just a little 
research on the subject will show us 
that actually there’s a great deal. 

All literature, for example, must 
conform to certain standards of 
decency. Every community has a 
board of censors which passes on 
the moral standard of movies to be 
shown in the local theaters. 

No newspaper has the right to 
carry advertising which can in any 
way be proved false, and the laws 
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of libel and slander are in them- 
selves very effective means of cen- 
sorship. No newspaper will willing- 
ly run the risk of being hailed into 
court for libelous or slanderous 
statements. And, as most of us here 
are aware, all newspaper copy must 
pass over the desk of a copy reader 
who checks it carefully for accuracy 
and to strike out any statement 
which might prove embarrassing 
for the paper. 

This, to be sure, is not censor- 
ship by the government, but it is 
still censorship. It is here that our 
American system differs most 
sharply from that of totalitarian 
governments. Our government 
keeps hands off our newspapers, 
but that very freedom from govern- 
mental control imposes on the 
newspaper editor the responsibility 
of being his own censor. 

The whole field of journalism 
ethics is involved here, and one of 
the factors contributing to the 
greatness of the New York Times 
and other reputable papers 
throughout the country is the close 
and constant scrutiny exercised 
over the news that appears in its 
columns. 

Did you know, for example, that 
into the offices of the New York 
Times each day comes a total of 
over a million words of copy? Out 
of this there is space for only about 
150,000 words. Who is to decide 
what news will be printed and what 
will be passed over? This decision 
must be made by the editors of 
most papers. And who is to say 
that in deliberately refusing to 
print some of the news gathered by 
his reporters or some of the larger 
news-gathering agencies, that the 
editor is not exercising an arbitrary 
censorship? 

You’ve all read articles about 
teen-agers who have been in trouble 
with the law, and if you’ve observed 
carefully, you'll find that just as 





often as not, the paper has with.wh 
held the name of the offending)ab 
youth in an attempt to save his ra 
reputation. The motive here is ajevé 
good one, but however you look)°oP 
at it, a certain type of censorshipy™! 
is involved. Who is to say whether I! 
it is good or bad? If you were the} 
youth involved, you might be very) ¢! 
thankful for the consideration)" 
shown by some kindly editor. As)th 
a disinterested reader, you might) s¢ 
well complain about the omission) ab 
of information you consider im))y 
portant. 538 
In the upper right-hand corner)™ 
of the front page of the New York) 
Times you will see each day the) fa 
familiar phrase: “All the News fit 
that’s Fit to Print.” Who's to de) ° 
cide what news is fit to print and)!" 
what news isn’t? The editor makes} P¢ 
that choice, and if any one of us) 
were to be sitting beside him when) °! 
the decision either to include or) )) 
exclude a piece of news, we might)" 
very well find ourselves in dis) 
agreement with him. But he is the) S¥ 
one who must bear the responsi-| tl 
bility. ct 
There is much going on in our}! 
government today that you and |) ™ 
know nothing about. For example,)™ 
perhaps you remember the period 
just previous to the spring of 1945)" 
and the dropping of the first atomic) ™ 
bomb. This came as a complete)" 
surprise to the American public)§© 
although the discovery of) 
the bomb and preparations for its) 
use had been going on for a long® 
time. The government had weth+ 
held information from the public)" 
The reasons are obvious to us now,fP 
but they might not have been sof 
obvious to some young reporter)" 
with a nose for news, who saw him-) 
self being deprived of the chance}4 
for a real scoop. ‘ 
There is at least one organization 
in our government, the Central In-)4 
telligence Agency, the workings of 
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jwhich we know next to nothing 
jabout. It is the business of the Cen- 
isi tral Intelligence Agency to find out 
qgieverything possible about the inside 
,joperations of the countries which 
might pose a danger to our security. 
7 This is nothing to be ashamed of; 
jespionage appears to be a necessary 
yjevil, but the important considera- 
Niion for us is that the operations of 
\s this agency are kept a well guarded 
secret from us. We don’t complain 
njabout this, because we know that 
ng by the very nature of its work, the 
jagency must be protected from 
47 most kinds of publicity. 
4) We've all been aware of the 
«famous Brink’s robbery. When it 
yi first occurred, word of it was spread 
e over the front paper of every paper 
in the country, but then for a 
period of several years, little or 
}nothing was heard about the efforts 
jof the FBI to solve the crime. This 
by no means indicated a lack of 
news. It meant only that the FBI 
sy Was not going to jeopardize the 
e) Success of its efforts by publicizing 
i.;them widely and thus keeping the 
culprits informed of its progress. 
ir) This was a form of censorship, but 
|) most of us would agree that it was 
e,) necessary censorship. 
ij All the foregoing has been an at- 
(5) tempt to prove that although we’re 
ic) Not always conscious of it, there are 
tee times when very strict control is 
c,pexercised over our country’s press, 
of sometimes by the government, 
tsSometimes by editors themselves, 
)but the control is there. 
ot _ Let’s come now to what concerns 
‘cus most — our own school news- 
wp paper. Why do these newspapers 
sop exist? Why do principals, head- 
er) Masters, headmistresses, and facul- 
np ties sponsor, support, and encour- 
ce age the existence of a newspaper in 
their schools? 
yn =After all, what is the purpose of 
1a school? Schools exist to educate 
of the citizenry, and whether you at- 
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tend a public school or a private 
one, the faculty of your school has 
as its aim to teach you some- 
thing about the society in which 
you live, so that you can become an 
intelligent and well-informed part 
of that society. 


To be sure, there is much more 
to the learning process than simply 
attending a certain number of 
classes. Most schools, for instance, 
devote a part of every day to ath- 
letics or some form of physical 
exercise. This involves much time, 
and a surprising amount of money. 
But it’s considered worthwhile. 
Why? Because educators realize 
that minds function best in healthy 
bodies. 


Beyond the classroom and _ be- 
yond the athletic program, most 
schools sponsor a whole program 
of extracurricular activities which 
must be planned and supervised, 
and therefore absorb the valuable 
time and energy of many teachers. 
But so long as any one of these 
activities can prove itself a help to 
the educational process, the schools 
are willing and anxious to sponsor 
them. 


The school newspaper finds it- 
self in the category of an extracurri- 
cular activity which can contribute 
greatly to the educational process. 
But running a school newspaper 
properly is a costly and time-con- 
suming process. There must be an 
educational return from it, com- 
mensurate with the money and 
effort involved. 


Ostensibly, one of the reasons for 
your working on a school news- 
paper is to learn something about 
journalism. You hope to learn 
what makes the difference between 
a well-respected newspaper like the 
New York Times and other papers 
which don’t enjoy the same wide- 
spread acclaim. The Times claims 
that could its reader simply re- 
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move the editorial page from his 
paper each day, he would have 
absolutely no idea where the edi- 
tors of the Times stood on any 
political issue. In other words, the 
editors bend over backwards to give 
as complete and fair a picture of all 
issues as is humanly possible. 

How many school editors do the 
same? How many of them remem- 
ber that there are two sides to every 
story? How many of them, for ex- 
ample, remember that unpopular 
as some faculty members may be, 
how unfair they may seem to be, 
they probably have their side of 
the story to tell. Do you, as an 
editor, exhaust every means of cull- 
ing all the facts in a story before 
your print it, or are you apt to 
print only the side of the story 
that suits you? 

It’s your faculty adviser’s job to 
teach you something of the time 
and patience involved in being fair 
to all sides. It is his duty to point 
out the things that no responsible 
editor should or could allow to 
appear in the columns of his paper. 
Just as the faculty adviser has the 
responsibility to teach writers how 
to put together a good news article, 
how to make a feature story lively, 
how to make an editorial readable, 
and how to make up the paper so 
as to present an attractive and read- 
able appearance, so it is his job to 
give editors an idea of the discre- 
tion and ethical considerations tied 
in with running a newspaper. 

It is possible that your adviser 
has made mistakes. It is possible 
that he has erred on the side of 
conservatism at times. But bear in 
mind one thing — the chances are 
90 to one that your adviser is trying 
to be as fair and as understanding 
as he or she knows how. Chances 
are, too, that if you as a writer or 
an editor were to take the trouble 
to ask why a certain article, phrase, 
sentence, or word was blue- 


penciled, you’d probably find thal] o 
it’s likelihood of appearing in any f. 
responsible newspaper would bel 
slim indeed. : 

If I may conclude by drawing 
from my own personal experience,” 

I might confess that it is with only 
one column that my editors and | _ 
differ to and great extent. This is_ 
a humor column which we call 
“Wry and Ginger.” The principal” 
target for such a humor column, |” 
don’t have to tell you, is often the. . 
faculty. This is understandable. 
The faculty is known to everyone) ! 
in the school. Most of us have)! 
foibles and peculiarities which  ‘ 
furnish ready material for a good” I 
laugh. And, if it’s not carried too” 
far, some humorous reference to 
individual teachers is not objection i 
able. 

But it seems to be difficult fo, 
many writers to know where humor’ | 
ends and cruelty begins. This was), 
the case not long ago when one of) } 
our best writers, assigned to the) 
weekly humor column, handed in 
an article which held up to ridicule” 
one of the senior members of the) 
faculty. I was hoping that the edi- 
tor would see the advisability of re 
fusing the particular column, but! 
it was I, the adviser, who ultimately) 
had to act as the censor. 

To be sure, the column wail 
funny. The teacher’s name wasn't] 
mentioned (even a moron could) 
have guessed his identity), and they 
whole student body would have ap? 
proved heartily. What right had If 
to censor such a masterpiece? Only) 
this. No newspaper has the moral 
or ethical right to hold up to pub 
lic ridicule, in its columns, some- 
one who thereby has no opportuny 
ity to defend himself. The writer 
probably wouldn’t have had the 
courage to sign his name to such a 
column, and the target of hi 
humor would have been helple 
to retaliate. Such a situation run 
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at) counter to our American rules of 
1y fair play, and can’t be tolerated. 
Db€) Censorship, too, seems to run 


Ig 


counter to democratic principles, 
but so does unfairness, stupidity, 
bad taste and bad judgment. 


» ‘Yes, It’s Really Hard Work 


is 
al 


he 


i To Be Funny’ 


| By Jean T. Heller 


le. The following observations on humor in school publications come from 


ne- 


the pen of the instructor of journalism and adviser of the “Billtown 


ve Banner” of Williamsport senior high school, Williamsport, Penna. The 
ch author had entitled her article “All Out For Humor’; but the editor 
od feels that the quotation used in the headline above expresses better the 


Why are so many of our school 
publications so weak in humor? 
Take a look sometime through the 
pages of your school Exchanges — 
VC Pa 
“Jor in a hardy moment at your 
'@) school newspaper or magazine — 
olf and weep at the deadly seriousness 
hel of page after page. If you do spot 
Na feeble attempt to be funny, the 
ile humor is usually “flat, stale and 
he” unprofitable.” Here and there the 
di) humor may be in very bad taste — 
re® even cruel. 

h Why are these things so? Is it 
“'Y) that your school editors — and, yes, 

) even advisers — think that humor 
a) is unworthy of their best creative 
val talents. Or, is it that “humor” 
: —_ more imagination and skill 
‘“) than you can muster? Someone has 
ie said: “Men will confess to treason, 
1 li murder, arson, false teeth or a wig. 
""Y) How many will own up to a lack 
ral) of humor?” Could it be — but 

perish the thought — that actually 
ne you lack a well-developed funny- 
A1'® bone? 
tel) Even when the humor is neither 
thes “canned” nor cruel, too often it 
1 a falls into stereotypes. Undoubtedly, 
hiss you have seen hundreds of ex- 
le amples of school names set to 
pointless phrases in this fashion: 


ub: 


in 





humor problem associated with the school press. 


Can You Imagine? 
Joe Green caught speechless? 
Barb Walker with short hair? 
Artie Shaw being called 
Arthur? 
Hundreds of trite puns on students’ 
names also litter the pages of school 
publications. For example, note 
this familiar, over-used play on 
names — pointless beyond the con- 
fines of a particular school: 


What If? 
Suzy were a Mambo instead of 
a Waltz? 
Mary were a Spade instead of 
a Heart? 


How many times, too, in your Ex- 
changes, have you come upon a 
boring array of song titles which 
run something like this? 
“Time Waits For No One” — 
coming to class on time 
“That's All I Want From You” 
— “A” from every teacher 
“Sin” — a cheat sheet 
Besides there are the unsuccessful 
efforts to be funny by modernizing 
the classics, like this excerpt. 

“. . . Now Macbeth isn’t 
scared but he surely is sur- 
prised when Duffy amputates 
his cranium and restores the 
boss-ship to Mal...” 
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In addition to its lack of word skill, 
that bit of “unfunny” humor is not 
even true to the facts of “Macbeth.” 
Fortunately, all “humor” in your 
school publications is not stale, 
pointless, or barbed. Sometimes the 
parodies and burlesques on history, 
the classics, people and_ events 
really have point. Whenever they 
are clever, you will find that the 
student writer has managed to stick 
to his original and has even 
pointed his parody toward the daily 
life of the school. Those in verse, 
especially if the rhyme and meter 
run smoothly, are often very clever. 
In fact, subject matter for take- 
offs is limitless. Your Exchanges 
reveal parodies on slogans, pro- 
verbs, nursery, rhymes, and well- 
known poems. Typical of clever 
handling of a nursery rhyme is 
“Little Miss Shiver” taken from a 
school publication: 
Little Miss Shiver sat in her 
fliver, 
Eating her ham on rye, 
Along came a diesel, tooting 
his wheestle, 
And blew her clear to the sky. 
Tossed off in clever style is also 
this student verse called “Bikini”: 
The swimming suits of yester- 


da 

Were built like Mother 
Hubbard’s; 

But swimming suits I see to- 
day 

Look much like her cup- 
boards. 


Here and there, too, in school 
publicagions you find limericks, 
puns, and even light verse that is 
delightful. Sparking the page of 
one school magazine was this better- 
than-average limerick: 

There once was a horse named 


Charlie 

Whose diet was pizza and bar- 
ley, 

When they fed him some 


hay, 





It went down the wrong 
way — 

And now he eats nothing — 
poor Charlie! 

Featured now and then is a bit of” 
nonsense like “The Uninhibited) A 
Astronomer” with its play on words 
in “jabberwocky” style: q 

King Neptune Saturn his “¢ 
Mar’s throne one mooning, do- ~~ 
ing some Sirius thinking. Up- ~ 
on his head satellite crown. He 
was trying to planetoid uni- 
versal revolution, and jet it 
was difficult to planet. 

Two subjects, a couple of 
phobos, nereid and one of 
them, an Irishman named O’- 
Rion, pleiaded, “O King, how 
will Uranus?” 

King Neptune world around 


ait Sie taal ens ee 





and said, “My sun... % 
So this zany story goes on to the end) 
with its astronomical puns. i 


a 
But when you come right down) 
to it, the best source of “humor"} 
for your publication is the daily) 
life of your school. In what often 
seems to you insignificant and of} 
little interest around school is rich? 
ore for your students to mine. Many?) 
an adult writer would jump at they 
chance to cash in on the classroom 
and examination “boners,” they 
stories about class mates and teach-) 
ers, the conversations in the cafe-) 
teria and auditorium that publica-7 
tion staffs pass up as dross. s 
What does the “humor” of schoolf 
life, when it is fairly well-written,7 
sound like in your school publica-f 
tions? Take the classroom “boner,” 
for example. The fairly good ones 
in your Exchanges probably run 
something like this: 

The other day a student in 
Web ios pacatnats ’s American 
government class used wishful 
thinking to add a new depart- 
ment to the President’s cabinet 
— Secretary of Wealth. 

History teacher, Mr. .. 








































should have no trouble finding 
Uncle Tom’s cabin, now that 
one of his pupil's has identi- 
_ fied it as “an old shack along 
of the underground railroad.” 


ed) Accompanying a tell-tale picture of 
ds a student’s locker may be a humor- 
Sous editorial called “Clutteritis of 


the Locker”: 

Oooh! I don’t think I can 
last much longer! All this 
junk inside of me keeps me in 
a state of confusion. What's 
the matter with my owner? 
Every morning and every night 
she has a chance to diagnose 
my troubles. But she just shuts 
me up tight and_ walks 
away... 

- Won't she ever take back 

to the library these over-due 

* books that with all the rest of 

id| = the junk that makes me bulge 

' like a fat dowager. Phooey! 

mj) there she goes again, while I 
rj burst at the seams. 


ly Sometimes the editorial type of 
ny i “humor” ridicules a “Wistful Wil- 
off ma” or “sourpuss’’ around school: 


hy What's that? You want to be 
ly unpopular? I'll show you the 
1€— ~=6ropes. Be a “sourpuss,” hate 
my everyone, cultivate sarcasm. 
1€/ ~=©Don’t take anything from any 
h-} one. From your teachers? Cer- 
: tainly not. Talk back, shrug 
your shoulders, act flip. Walk 
over everyone. Look out for 
yourself — first, last, and all 


© 
ESS 


nj) the time ... Come on, you 
—— 

a- can look meaner than that! 
>» Put a bigger chip on your 
es shoulder! Splendid! You've 
in passed the first course in un- 


popularity with flying colors. 


Humorous verse of all kinds, 
especially when it is of high cali- 

5 ber, also helps to brighten up 
your publication. The boy who 
for his school 
magazine had his wits about him: 


wrote “Dear Deer’ 


About a hundred years ago, 
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Ere you and I were here, 
The men put powder in their 
guns 
To go and hunt the deer. 
But olden times have changed 
To meet the modern plan, 
Now a dear puts powder on 
her face 
To go and hunt her man. 
Observant of what may and per- 
haps did go on in the classroom is 
this bit of light student verse called 
“The Visitor’: 


The usual drowsy classroom 
At once is on its toes; 

The pupils pay attention 
And straighten up in rows 


Johnny hides the thumb tack 
He’d planned for Sammy's 

pants; 
Mary hides the note from Sue 
That tells of las tnight’s dance. 


Tom, the classroom Romeo, 
Teacher’s voice is kinder 
Withdraws his glance from Jill. 
She doesn’t snap at Bill. 


“Why this sudden change?” 
you ask; 

“It’s quiet as a pin!” 

“Can’t you guess the reason?” 

“The principal walked in.” 


One kind of school “humor” yet 
unmentioned makes greater use of 
drawing board or camera than of 
words. Some school publications 
carry amusing and pointed cartoons 
in every issue. Some play up amus- 
ing picture stories of activities, such 
as a picture series about putting the 
school newspaper to press. 


Obviously it would take much 
space to list all the varieties of 
“humor” that you could use to put 
snap into your school publications. 
Besides, some of the best “humor,” 
as you know, takes the form of short 
stories, essays and feature articles 
that are too long to quote. 


Agreed that school publications 
not only can but should be enter- 
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taining, what does it take to be 
amusing? Probably you have fig- 
ured this out: observation, original- 
ity, revision and more revision. 
Yes, it’s really hard to work to be 
funny. Maybe that is why so many 
top-flight humorists in daily life 
look like “sad sacks.” At any rate, 
if you want to be funny, the best 
thing you can do is learn from the 





‘THE BEST LEAD TELLS BEST .. 


experts. Analyze the humor J 
your Exchanges, in the commercial 
magazines, in literature. Urge your 
contributors to write about them T 
selves, their family and friends and~ 
the like. If you want your publica” 
tion to be worth the cost of paper 
and print, if you want it to go over P 
big with your student body — mine as 
the gold in your own back yard. jo 
tl 


The Best Lead Tells Best 
What Is Most Important : 


Newsy, short, and correct lead 
paragraphs are too often a rarity 
in the student press. 

The ones printed below come 
from “Santa Maria,” many times 
CSPA-medalist-winning paper of 
St. Mary’s high school, a private, 
catholic, co-ed, not large (enroll- 
ment 100) school in Hagerstown, 
Md. The able adviser of this six- 
times-a-year publication is Sister 
Mary Eleanora. 

Here are some leads from the 
issue of October 14, 1955. 

Witches, ghosts, and goblins will 
again have a chance to roam in a 
body, when the C. S. M. C. Hallo- 
ween Dance with the_ theme, 
“Grave Diggers Jig,” gets under 
way Friday, October 28, at 8 p.m. 
in the Parish House. 

“Height, team work, expert pass- 
ing, and accurate shooting are the 
main assets of this years Gael 
squad,” stated Rome Schfagel, who 
is in his third year as head coach 
of the team. 

In the midst of waving flags and 
roaring motors, senior Wesley 
Hicks can be seen piloting his ’48 
Plymouth Coup in hot rod races 
held by the Mason Dixon Sports 
Car Club. 

New teachers and new subjects 
greeted students as they resumed 


s 
their schedule of classes. Greater uw 
facilities at the new SMHG made 1 
it possible to expand the curricu’ + 
lum. a 

Clubs are back in swing, with \ 
officers elected, and plans forming® € 
for coming events. /< 

These lead paragraphs came ‘ 
from the issue for November 17, : 
1955. i 

Bingo parties and bake sales, | 
sponsored by the P. T. A., are bring.) | 
ing in profits destined to finance| 
two features in the new high school,” 
the snack bar and the public ad 
dress system. 

Observing current Book Week, 
members of the Library Club, un- 
der the direction of Sister Marl 
Ellis, are sponsoring a “Name they 
Book” contest, with cash prizes for ; 
winners. 

In a setting of traditional 
Thanksgiving decorations, students 
will dance at the “Gay Gobblers) 
Ball,’ November 24, in the Parish\ 
House. “Santa Maria” staff mem- 
bers will sponsor the affair to aid 
the publication. * 

“Keep Christ in Christmas” has— 
been adopted by the Student Coun-— 
cil as the organization theme dur- 
ing December. Posters, stickers, 
and programs will emphaisze the’ 
Christian view of the feast. 


; 
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Business Adviser Of Yearbook 
\Writes About Ways And Means 


By Miss Frances M. Gray 


Practical information from a person of experience as to how to manage 


‘obtain. 


successfully the business aspect of yearbook production is not easy to 
The writer of what follows is the adviser to “The Monticello,” 


the three-times CSPA medalist-winning yearbook of Thomas Jefferson 
high school, Richmond, Virginia. 


Twenty-six years ago when our 
high school opened and the senior 
class, consisting of one hundred and 
sixty students, demanded an an- 
nual, I was asked to serve as busi- 
ness adviser. The task was a com- 
pletely new one to me as I had had 
no previous experience of any kind 
with school annuals. Through the 
experienced guidance and advice of 
_our printer, we managed to get suc- 
cessfully through the first year, in 
spite of the failure of the bank in 
which many of our funds were de- 
posited, and published a seventy- 
two page annual and had about 
$50 left over. 

Since that time, with the excep- 


-tion of two years, the business 


affairs of the annual have been in 


'my hands. During this period the 


enrollment of the school has in- 
creased to 1,900 students; the an- 


~ nual to an all school yearbook of 
| 350 pages with a circulation of 950 


copies; produced by business and 


» literary staffs of approximately 100 
» students. 


eFrom conversations with fellow 
yearbook advisers and speakers at 
association conferences, I 
have discovered that there are as 
many different ways of organizing 


/and managing an annual staff as 


there are schools and annuals. No 


a one method will fit all schools. Any 
' plan, no matter how successfully 
el j it works in one school, 

a adapted to the situation existing in 


must be 


another school. Perhaps some part 
of our plan may be of help to other 
advisers. 

In our school of 1,900 students, 
the annual is an all-school year- 
book, with all classes, organizations 
and activities represented. There 
are two advisers and two separate 
independent staffs, literary and 
business. All school activities meet 
in the same one period of the school 
day in different locations. 

The business staff is composed of 
about sixty students headed by a 
business manager and an assistant 
or co-business managers. The only 
requirement for work on the staff 
is dependability and willingness to 
work. The staff is not divided into 
circulation and ad staffs, but all 
members take part in all activities. 
A meeting of the entire staff is held 
once a week when instructions for 
getting ads are given, policies and 
plans for subscription drives, and 
problems are discussed. Since ad- 
getting is a necessary drudgery on 
the part of an annual staff, every 
member is assigned a quota of old 
ads and required to get at least one 
new ad. This is a good test of 
seriousness of purpose and interest 
on the part of staff members. 

Every staff member also takes 
part in the sale of annuals which is 
done through representatives sent 
to the homerooms. The subscrip- 
tion drive begins about November 
1, after class drives are over. From 
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that time until December 1, install- 
ment payments of $3 down ‘and the 
remaining $2 to be paid by March 
15 are accepted. All seniors having 
pictures in the senior section must 
purchase an annual. When we re- 
turn after the Christmas vacation, 
we press the sales drive until March 
15, but only full payments are ac- 
cepted on new subscriptions. 

The drive is closed on March 15, 
and annuals are ordered from the 
printer according to the number of 
paid subscriptions. At this time 
the year’s budget is made, and the 
business staff has a short respite 
until the ad proof is returned from 
the printer and must be taken to 
the davertiser for his corrections 
and approval. Bills are presented 
to the advertiser at this time, and 
a little later a letter of appreciation 
is sent to each advertiser. This 
creates good will. On several occa- 
sions, business men have taken the 
time and trouble to reply to this 
letter. 

Some of the other duties of the 
business staff are making appoint- 
ments for the individual junior and 
senior pictures. Senior pictures are 
taken at school by a local photo- 
grapher. Members of the business 
staff collect for these and serve as 
secretaries for the photographer. 
For this service, the annual receives 
a small refund from the photo- 
grapher. Junior pictures, which are 
smaller in size and cost less, are 
taken by a different photographer 
at his studio and are paid for when 
taken. One student has charge of 
making appointments and having 
contracts signed for all group pic- 
tures of classes and organizations, 
also feature, informal, and athletic 
pictures. She is assisted by a group 
of students, usually lower classmen. 
The staff has its own camera, 
bought with money carefully 
hoarded through the years and uses 
student photographers. However, 
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the finishing is done by a commer 
cial firm, as the school has no dark) P 
room. 

On all questions of expenditure, 
the business staff has the final 
word. I am a firm believer in the 
axiom “Fit the pattern to the 
cloth.” In handling so large a sum 
of money there must be a safet 
margin of about $200 or $300. at 

In planning the annual, both? 
business and literary staffs in 2 
joint meeting decide upon tl 
theme, dedication (if any), and type 
and color of the cover. Members of ~ 
either staff may submit ideas. 

Our annual is financed princi? 
pally by ads and subscriptions, but 
all organizations, classes, clubs, ath” 
letics, and military are charge 
$12.50 per page plus $3 or $5 fo 
their picture, according to size, for 
representation. Of course this 
doesn’t entirely pay the cost of these 
pages but it helps. The only pages 
entirely paid for by the staff are! 
opening section, division pages, 
faculty, and feature section. We 
have an over-all contract with aj 
local printer covering engraving,) 
paper, printing, and binding. 

The annual staff is composed of] 
juniors, seniors, and sophomores,) 
numbering in ratio to the import-) 
ance of these respective classes in 
the school. All top positions are 
held by seniors. Appointments to 
managerial positions are made inf 
the spring by the sponsor upon con-§ 
sultation with the current man- 
agers. Only those who have served 
on the staff for at least a year ave 
eligible for these positions. Since 
the business manager must handle 
in the course of a year from $8,500 
to $9,000, this position is too im- 
portant to leave to the votes of the 
general staff. Our next year’s staff 
to replace graduating seniors is 
picked in the spring by the current 
staff from a list of applicants after 
much discussion as to ability, de- 
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a 7 pendability, etc. 
> When we have decided upon 
) these, they are invited to our joint 
annual banquet of literary and 
J) business staffs. This is held yearly 
during the first week in June and 
is eagerly looked forward to as the 
ty culmination of the year’s work. At 
Dehis banquet, next year’s appoint- 
th gments are announced, new mem- 
} bers are welcomed, and annuals 
he hare distributed to staff members. 
pe! / A day or two later annuals are dis- 
of | tributed to the seniors through 
‘their homerooms and on a later 
cia idate to the rest of the school from 
ur certain designated places. 
al i Some of the advantages of work- 
ed jing on the annual staffs are points 
og a school activity award given by 
the Student Participation Associa- 
+i » tion, membership in Quill and 
see ) Scroll Society for outstanding work, 
es free annual for the student get- 
re ting the most ads, names on an- 
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nuals in gold for seniors on the 
staff, receiving annuals before the 
rest of the school, the staff banquet, 


a Christmas party, reduced rates 
on plastic covers, and free repre- 
sentation in the annual. The par- 
ties and banquet are paid for with 
money derived from the sale of 
candy to saff members throughout 
the year, and the sale of pictures 
left from the annual. 

Juniors in line for top staff posi- 
tions next year are sent to press 
conferences with registration fee, 
and a part of their expenses paid. 
This arouses their enthusiasm and 
prepares them for next year’s work. 

This year we have sold 949 an- 
nuals at $5 each and have a budget 
of about $9,000. For the past three 
years, we have been medalist win- 
ner at Columbia’ Scholastic Press 
Association and have received high 
ratings in the other press associa- 
tions. 


When You Know Your ABC's, 


Ss 


of? 
eS, 


rt The experienced adviser of the “Alcohi Mirror,” 


It's Easy 


By Mary E. Murray 


biweekly paper of 


in} Allegany high school, Cumberland, Md., former president of the Colum- 


rel bia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, and former editor of this _ 
tof lication, sets down in a terse and succinct way some simple facts a 


out 


iny producing a “top ranking, newsy school paper.” 


» It’s as simple as your ABC's. 
) Producing a distinctive newspaper 


is applying the ABC’s of journalism 


- to the school publication. The re- 
le sult? A top ranking, newsy school 


nom Paper. 
nA And what are the ABC’s of jour- 


a nalism? Precisely, they are Accu- 
fee TY; Brevity and Clarity. 
The credo of the late Arthur 


of Brisbane, renowed editorial writer 
al for the New York World, was, “Get 
sal It First, But First Get It Right!” 


Advice as sound as the sage who 








followed it. 

In Experiences in Journalism by 
John E. Mulligan, news is defined 
as facts that have interest, proxi- 
mity, timeliness, appeal, and uni- 
versality. In listing the slugs for 
the next issue, the staff should look 
for stories that meet these basic 
essentials. 

ACCURACY 

The source of the story is the 
key to accuracy. Students, as their 
elders, prefer to follow the line of 
least resistance. Given an assign- 
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ment on a school event, say a meet- 
ing of the Student Council, the re- 
porter has three alternatives: First, 
to attend the meeting; second, in- 
terview the president; third, bor- 
row the secretary's notes. 

The best story will result from 
attending the meeting because then 
the reporter gathers the facts first 
hand for himself and can better 
evaluate them. 

An interview of the president can 
give the reporter material for the 
article, but unintentionally, it may 
be biased by the prexy who has his 
own viewpoint on the Council's 
affairs. 

Borrowing the secretary's notes is 
the quickest and easiest way to get 
a story — and what a story? It 
will no doubt be as stilted and 
colorless as the minutes themselves. 

Personal contact with the people 
behind the story breathes life into 
otherwise languid words. 

Once written, the young reporter 
should check with the adviser for 
accuracy and interpretation, but 
not for diction and style. These 
should reflect the reporter’s per- 
sonality. 

BREVITY 

Brevity, oh brevity, what trans- 
gressions are committed in thy 
name! Assign a cub reporter a 300 
word article and he immediately 
asks when term papers became a 
requisite of the journalism course. 
But when the article is submitted, 
the lead is invariably a hundred 
words. Usually, however, when the 
padding is removed from the story, 
it might fill that two inch space in 
the lower left hand corner. 

In School Newspaper Funda- 
mentals, published by CSPA, the 
author states, “News leads should 
contain the essence of the news of 
the story — who, what, where, when, 
and why. Keep them SHORT. 
Leads range from 17 to 35 words!” 

In descending order of import- 


ance, the story should develop from 
the lead, the salient and appealing 
facts being interwoven inverted 
pyramid style. 

Sentences should be revised time 
and again to strengthen the diction — 
and to eliminate unnecessary words 
and phrases. Just as the musician 
practices hours and hours for a_ 
concert and the artist struggles” 
daily to improve his technique, so, _ 
too, should the journalist practice” 
the art of writing. It is a skill that” 
improves with the constant use of 
the tools of the trade. . 

CLARITY 4 

Writing the lead in the order of} 4 
the importance of the facts, hitting” 
the news in the opening seven} 
words, catching the reader's nerf 
est in one short paragraph — that is 4 
journalistic entrepreneurship and) 
it is the “C”’ of journalism — clarity. 2 

The best test for the cub reporter) 4 
is to read his story to the class for!) 
evaluation. If it is not well organ-7 
ized, complete in information, fact- 
ually verified and carefully edited,’ 
the students will deluge him with) 
questions that will make him) 
realize the obscurity and incom-| 
pleteness of his interpretation. 

What could be clearer than the) 
story of the egotist who went to see! 
a physician, complaining of a head-| 
ache? The doctor, upon examina- 
tion, asked, “Do you feel a distress-f 
ing pain in the forehead?” “Yes,” 
said the patient. “And a rather 
throbbing pain in the back of the 
head?” “Yes.” “And piercing pains? 
here at the side?” “Yes.” ‘“Then,’) 
diagnosed the doctor, “Your halo is} 
on too tight.” 

Aside from the clarity of the 
above story, it contains an excellent 
moral for the average student re- 
porter who thinks his writing is so 
good that he can dash it off in five 
minutes. He, too, is wearing his 
halo too tight. Better that he mas- 
ter his ABC's. 


Withheld 
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*« Mentor Discusses Relationship 


« Of Press, Community, And School 


on 

ds By Kenneth J. Hilfman 

i") The faculty adviser of The Klaxon, newspaper of Bogota high school, 
a | Bogota, New Jersey, writes on the important relationship of the press, 
od the community, and the school. He has discussed this relationship be- 
J | fore sectional meetings at the conventions of the Columbia Scholastic 
atl Press Association. 


of Community Relations, Public 
Relations, and the School News- 
| paper are quite important to me 
of and, I believe, to everyone working 
ng) in the school press field. The inter- 
en!) relationship of the press, the com- 
-r-) munity, and the school can be clear- 
» ly demonstrated by the application 
nd!) of principles and practices closely 
ty.) associated with the activities of the 
€t school. It is with the interpretation 
or) and dissemination of news of these 
in- activities with which we are now 
ct-) concerned. 
cd, 1 hold the position of senior 
th) American history instructor at 
im) Bogota high school, Bogota, New 
m-| Jersey. I am also faculty adviser to 
* the school newspaper. In addition, 
he) 1 am public relations director for 
the high school and am responsi- 
ble for the program of news cover- 
age for the high school. 
According to the Superintendent 
"| of Schools’ Report on the Com- 
munity of Bogota (E. E. Purcell, 
Superintendent of Schools Report, 
The Community of Bogota) 7,662 
"| persons inhabit the borough, which 
is just about one mile square and 
| is residential except for a construc- 
tion company and two paper mills. 
Most residents are commuters and 
homeowners. From the education 
viewpoint, Bogota is also a receiv- 
ing district for grades 10, 11 and 12 
from the Borough of Maywood, 
which lies west of Hackensack and 
has a population of 8,667. The en- 


nr 
hid 


ie 






















rollment at the high school is 490, 
from which about thirty per cent 
go on to college. 

Bogota may or may not be typi- 
cal, average or what-have-you. We 
realize that we are not very differ- 
ent from our neighbors yet, while 
there are differences, similarities 
also exist. We all share the desire 
to have our high school activities 
publicized in the local press of 
Bergen County, and since the high 
school is the focal point of educa- 
tional news happenings, this is an 
honest desire. Equally important, 
is placing before the public the 
daily occurrences in which all par- 
ents are interested. 

The Bergen Evening Record, a 
publication of some fifty thousand 
circulation, is the largest in Bergen 
County and is read by most fami- 
lies in our immediate area. It is a 
county-wide newspaper with facili- 
ties of great magnitude. This daily 
serves all the towns, boroughs and 
cities in Bergen County with spe- 
cialized news of each area, in addi- 
tion to national and international 
news. The paper maintains two or 
three local correspondents for each 
area it servcies. It is to these ladies 
and gentlement of the press that 
we send our publicity releases. 

I consider the Bergen Evening 
Record our local paper since there 
is no other daily. In our section of 
New Jersey, however, a trend seems 
to be following as communities of 
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apartment dwellers and homeown- 
ers move to suburbia. In time, the 
inevitable weekly newspaper is roll- 
ing off the presses. In addition, 
Shoppers’ Guides, with endless list- 
ings of the offerings of local mer- 
chants plague or content the reader 
who receives this paper through the 
mails. But since these publications 
provide little, if any, competition 
for the Bergen Evening Record, it 
is here that we have, over the years, 
established a cordial relationship 
concerning the writing, timing and 
delivery of news releases. 

Public relations must start with 
the principal. Of course, this does 
not mean that he is expected to do 
the work himself, though, he often 
takes the lead and shares in plan- 
ning a program of public relations. 
(Philip Lesley, Public Relations 
Handbook (New York, 1950), p. 
400). Mr. Robert Pollison, princi- 
pal of Bogota high school, has in- 
deed, done this. In addition to in- 
troducing me to the representatives 
of the Bergen Evening Record, he 
was also instrumental in my meet- 
ing with personnel from our vari- 
ous weekly publications. We are 
happy to say that there is a great 
deal of cooperation between repre- 
sentatives of these newspapers and 
the school. 

It has been said that public re- 
lations usually demands attention 
for the little things; that it is an 
honest application of the Golden 
Rule, and that it is a way of life 
for an institution and all its people. 
(Lesley, op. cit., p. 400). These 
matters come into focus when it is 
time for writing a news release — 
the wonderful, magnificent, lordly 
news release which gives impetus 
to your program and, if printed, 
signifies not only that your school 
is alive but doing well, thank you. 
Since my duties as teacher occupy 
the usual five class periods, activity 
period and free time to grade 


papers, prepare assignments andj 
meditate, my shingle as “Public 
Relations Director” usually goes on 
the door at the end of the session 
at 3:11, at which time I devote my- 
self to the Klaxon, our newspaper, 
or to whipping up a release for thei 
next day’s Record. 

At this time everything which 
happened during the day must be 
remembered. Everything that hap- 
pened yesterday and everything 
that will happen tomorrow and in 
the days to follow will run through 
my mind as well, and in order not 
to forget the important and less 
important, I resort to my memo 
book. I have the assistance of all} 
the faculty members in keeping up 
with the news. Should anything 
develop, the principal's office will 
hear of it first, after which I will 
find a memo in my box for a possi- 
ble news release. Sometimes, a de- 
partment head will attend a spe- 
cial lecture or lead a group on an 
excursion. That event will be writ-] 
ten up long in advance, and again} 
on the day it is completed for use 
in our community newspapers. The 
concept of the creation of interest 
by a pre-write is evident as is that} 
of a post-write-up, to complete the 
action, so to speak. 

We, in school, working with the 
school newspaper, might be con- 
sidered the “inside press.” We 
must realize that the school news- 
paper, per se, is an instrument of 
great importance since it mirrors 
school life for the students as well 
as their parents. The Ohio State 
Department of Education lists the 
school newspaper as an agency with 
reference to values for school- 
community articulation. (A.A.S.A. 
Seventeenth Yearbook. Schools in 
Small Communities (Washington, 
D. C., 1939), p. 124). It has been 
said that the students’ publications 
should be included in the public 
relations program. (Ibid, p. 297). I 















ndi gree, but it should be utilized to a 
licifar greater degree than it is at the 
onfjmoment. We urge our students to 
onfitake the newspaper home, show it 
1y-§o their parents and explain the 
eT, activities which are going on at the 
heMschool. In fact, some articles are 
yritten for just such school and 
chcommunity consumption. We ex- 
belpect the student to take the paper 
ipBhome and display it prominently 
ng@about the house, and we are not 
in§joften disappointed in our expecta- 
ch @tions. 
ot) “Most parents get satisfaction in 
essiiseeing a school paper . . . which 
noMthe students themselves have pre- 
all@pared .. .” (Ibid., p. 300), Every 
upMstory written in the school news- 
ng@paper is a message to the parents 
ill which we recognize as an opportun- 
illfity to build favorable understand- 
si-Bing. (A.A.S.A. Twenty - eighth 
le-PYearbook. Public Relations for 
€-BAmerica’s Schools (Washington, 
anBD. C., 1950), p. 293). 
it-— We also spend much time in 
in§what you might call the “cultiva- 
is¢ftion” of the “outside press,’ and 
he fwhen the time factor is important, 
est ithis is invaluable. For instance, 
at Jsince our newspaper is a monthly 
he fit came out as we were in the midst 
of a public relations job with the 
hefnew patch test put out by the 
m-§American Diabetes Association. 
Ve§There was no way to help educate 
NS-@the individual student, except as 
offeach home room teacher saw fit. 
orsHAs a matter of fact, the teachers 
ell§were oriented in the use of the 
ite Bpatch test only one day before the 
he students received it at a special 
th Jassembly. Since the only printed 
ol-§means available to us was the out- 
A. Jside newspaper, a special memoran- 
in @dum was released and sent to the 
yn, Pnewspapers serving our immediate 
en §community. This served to inform 
ns fand educate the students and the 
lic §public to the concept and method 
. [behind the new test. By perform- 
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ing this service, we not only furth- 
ered the understanding of what was 
happening, but, we like to believe, 
science also. 

Another case involved the chest 
x-rays which many of you, if not 
all have had. Again, our publica- 
tion date was too early or, if you 
will, too late to break into print 
with the story. The entire school 
was examined in record time, which 
made for fine copy in a news release 
to the local press. Again, we could 
not use the story since it was too 
old and cold at deadline time. 

The newspaper also serves anoth- 
er function in public relations. We 
said that about thirty per cent of 
our graduates go on to college. 
They are not forgotten at school, 
since they serve as guide and in- 
spiration to all those who have yet 
to be graduated. On a higher plane 
of education the college or univer- 
sity publicity office performs much 
the same function as we do. That 
is, we are informed of the home 
town boy making freshman honors, 
a local lad’s election as president of 
the Dramatics club, or the senior 
girl voted most likely to follow in 
the footsteps of Sarah Benedict. 
This is news and the publicity 
conscious men and women at the 
university or college publicity office 
always make it a point to keep on 
file a complete card index of every 
student, including the name and 
address of the home town and high 
school newspaper. We receive many 
of these releases from the leading 
universities and colleges through- 
out the country because they realize 
the school newspaper is the effec- 
tive instrument to provide space 
for their copy. We in turn send it 
to the local press as “Bogota News” 
and utilize the extended material 
sent to us for our own use in the 
Klaxon. Many offers of free tuition 
and scholarships are also sent 
through the publicity office of the 
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college which we, in turn, may 
publish and then send on to the 
Guidance office for further study 
and implementation. News of spe- 
cial announcements concerning pri- 
vate corporations and other mat- 
ters likely to come to the faculty 
advisers attention are summarily 
used, filed or thrown away since 
none of this material is useful to 
outside release. 

In a study made not too long 
ago, (W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. 
Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern 
Community (New Haven, 1947), p. 
410), it was determined that all 
classes of people read the local 
newspaper more than any other. I 
should like to believe that about 
our local newspaper, the Bergen 
Evening Record, which has also 
localized its presentation of news. 
I call this the local paper since we 
live well within the distribution 


boundaries of metropolitan New 
York City newspapers, including 


the New York Times and New 
York Herald-Tribune. As I have 
already mentioned, over 50,000 
people read the local paper even 
though most are commuters to 
New York. Therefore, they are 
kept abreast of local affairs and 
national and international affairs 
in one newspaper while taking it 
home with them to read during the 
late afternoon or evening. In a 
paper of this sort, it is not uncom- 
mon to find much educational pub- 
licity, since the schools and particu- 
larly the high school, are the cen- 
ters of activity. It is not uncommon 
to find a weekly column written 
perhaps by a superintendent of 
schools in a larger city to acquaint 
the readers and citizens of the city 
each week with the circumstances 
and happenstances ocurring in the 
school (A. A. S. A. Seventeenth 
Yearbook, op. cit., p. 302). 
Approaching the vast problem of 
public relations in a school setting, 


we find that school public relationg, 
must be honest in intent and exe 
tion; and positive in approach) 
school public relations should 
comprehensive; school public 
lations should be sensitive to i 
publics, and above all, must bé 
presented in simple terms (A. Ay 
S. A. Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, op 
cit., pp. 17-34). 

I believe that each principle iv 
fairly obvious in its meaning. I 
is up to the Director of Public Re 
lations, however, to make thes’ 
principles meaningful. According” 
to Dr. Benjamin Fine, Education 
Editor of the New York Times: 7 

The Public Relations Officer of 
any school system must be a person 
who is in a position to have accur 
ate and complete information 
about the school and its activitie 
as well as established principles and 
customs. He must have the confi 
dence of the administration as well 
as professional associates. In addi 
tion to having a conception of the 
various publics to be reached the 
Director of Public Relations must 
be familiar with the channels to 
be used to reach these publics 
(Benjamin Fine, Educational Pub- 
licity (New York, 1951), p. 359). 

It has been said that an institu: 
tion’s public relations is the sum of 
all the impressions created by the 
institution itself and: by the people 
associated with it. Prestige and 
good will are simply the fruit of 
the impressions that people receive 
through an institution’s plant, pro 
gram, policies, services, activities, 
people and publicity. If those im 
pressions are favorable, prestige 
and good will gradually wither and 
die. (Lesly, op. cit., p. 386). We at 
Bogota are happy to say that our 
relations with the community and 
the press are of the highest, in prin: 
ciple and integrity. 

I feel that I am in the very cen- 
ter of all activitiy at school. It 








¢ would be very nice to predict in the 
Ynot too distant future, perhaps, 
that school public relations officers 
€ will be equipped with adequate 
office space and a staff of assistants, 
tg typists and typewriters. As a matter 
of fact, it is difficult for some of my 
)staffers to understand when and 
where their work on the school 
newspaper ends and on outside 
)news releases begins. Since much 
Sof the work on outside news re- 
Hleases is accomplished hours after 
school is over, it is almost impossi- 
y ble to expect anyone but a paid 
mi typist to help in the preparation 
of news releases. In this respect, I 
of find myself and our office secretary, 
yi) Miss Wilson, busily at work while 
iy) the school chills off for the night. 
yi) However, a story has to be written 
o§)and a deadline met. This is not a 
id simple thing to explain to anyone 
fi.) who does not have at least two parts 
al) printer’s ink in his veins. 
ji), Dr. Fine has predicted that edu- 
hel cational publicity and public rela- 
he tions will reach higher standards 
is) and will gain in prestige over the 
tom years. (Fine, op. cit., p. 548). Since 
cs) the art — and I shall take the liber- 
be ty of calling it an art — of educa- 
tional public relations is relatively 
uj) new, having been in existence only 
of about twenty years as we know it 
hel today, we must do everything in 
ie Our power to raise the existing 
nd standards of news releases. The 
of} newspaper and the school have as- 
vel sumed the power and the respon- 
rof sibility of influencing the think- 
es) ing and action of the nation. (Ibid., 
m-) p- 548). I feel that this is, indeed, 
gta trust of great importance. To 
nd control the power of the written 
at) Word is a sacred trust. We must use 
url, this power wisely in demonstrating 
nd to the community — through our 
ing School newspaper and_ through 
press releases to outside newspapers 
nf- the _ foresight, imagination, 
thoughtfulness, and results of our 
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educational program, against which 
all news emenating from the school 
should be weighed. 

What, then, are some of the 
things we should remember in a 
community-relations set-up? Norm- 
ally, the faculty adviser to the 
school newspaper will handle the 
news coverage and releases. I am 
also assuming that there is a splen- 
did degree of cooperation between 
the principal’s office and the school 
newspaper and the adviser. At a 
recent journalism conference which 
I attended, this matter was much 
discussed since in some schools edi- 
tors were prevented from obtaining 
much-needed information. To 
gather news requires the active 
participation of the entire high 
school faculty. Since every teacher 
is, in essence, a public relations 
agent, I might suggest mimeo- 
graphed or dittoed story forms, 
which could be completed or filled- 
out as a story progresses. This 
might involve anything from an 
incident in the home economics 
kitchen to the discovery of a new 
way to wire a circuit in the physics 
laboratory. The information would 
then be sent to a central agency, 
which might be a box in the prin- 
cipal’s office. The public relations 
director and principal could then 
go over some of these stories and 
have them written up and prepared 
for publication in the local press. 
Those which are not used for the 
outside press might well make the 
school newspaper. 

Keeping up with all happenings 
is not an easy task. If you are a 
news editor, public relations direc- 
tor or faculty adviser there are 
bound to be times when you wish 
you had written down that all- 
important story which you trusted 
to memory. Or, human nature will 
get the better of you and you will 
find that you have misplaced that 
lead article for page one. With all 
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the new and wonderful develop- 
ments and inventions in the field of 
commercial news reporting, | feel 
that it might not be too absurd to 
suggest that news editors, public 
relations directors, and even faculty 
advisers be equipped with minia- 
ture tape recorders to put on record 
the highlights of a day’s activities. 
And, if this tape could then be sent 
to the local newspaper for tran- 
scription and fed directly into the 
linotype machine, our task would 
be made easier. But that might 
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eliminate the necessity for the re” 
porter — the interpreter, the Who, 
What, Where, When, Why and 
How fellow who sizes up the im_ 
portant and less important. ; 
Basically, this is what we are 
reporters reporting to the com ~ 
munity from the school. It is a, 
challenging profession and worthy 
of a great deal of merit. To be able 
to interpret our school program to ~ 
the community is that facet of our 
lives which can be termed truly 
democratic. 


A Typical Medalist Paper : 


By The Editor 


For several years the editor of this publication has given a talk at ont 
of the sectional meetings of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association © 
conventions on what makes a medalist school paper. At the 32nd CSPA 
convention this past March over 150 people were present at this sectional 
meeting in a classroom intended for 100. Several faculty advisers and 3 
students, present and not present at this meeting, persuaded the editors 
to print what he said on that occasion. He does so with some reluctance. 7 
But if what follows helps some adviser in some way he, the editor, will 
feel compensated. 
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“How can we secure a medalist 
rating? We got a third-place in 
the last Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association contest. What can we 
do to get a higher one — and a 
medalist rating if possible — next 
yeary 

Comments similar to this are 
heard every year by advisers and 
others who conduct clinics, sec- 
tional meetings, round table discus- 
sions, and the like at some of the 
scholastic press association meet- 
ings. 

However, as far as the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association is con- 
cerned, the would-be medalist win- 
ner should bear in mind that 
medalist rank is awarded publica- 
tions especially selected from the 
first-place group for outstanding 














qualities; it is accorded, also, tol: 
not more than ten per cent of alll) J 
the entries in the class concerned) 
In the yearly CSPA contests each) 
paper entered is compared with they 
others in its own particular classi- 
fication and is rated according to ! 
its relative standing with reference), 
to the other entries in its class for | 
that year. A paper may be @ 
medalist, first place, etc., one year’ 
and not be in the same classifica- 
tion next year. 

There is nothing particularl; 
secret as to how to get a higher 
rating, or an improved paper. The 
overwhelming considerations are 
1, work, and 2, a knowledge of cer: 
tain time-tested, fundamental ideas 
of good journalism. 

The word “work” today seems to 
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Yrighten many people, especially 
¢ ‘students at school. But nothing can 
‘be done without it—at least nothing 
‘that is worth anything. But ten cer- 
Main ways to improve many school 
| newspapers can be listed as follows: 
“> 1. Know the necessary first prin- 
ciples about writing a straight news 
‘article. 

"5 This is by far the chief defect of 
many school newspapers. Here are 
‘these necessary first principles: 

a. Begin a standard news article 
with what is called a summary lead. 
In the first six words try to “hit 
the news,” or the most distinctive 
feature of the story under consid- 
eration. This beginning and what 
follows should answer concisely the 
questions raised by the 5 W’s: 
“who” (who inspires the story, who 
spoke, who scored, etc.); “what” 
nt (what happened); “when” (when 
mm did it happen); “where” (where did 
‘Ait happen); “why” (why or how did 
al >it happen). 

id) Make this lead paragraph as 
of short as possible, six to nine lines 
of printed matter usually being 
ill \sufficient. Expressed in another 
"way, lead paragrphs may have as 

Hfew as say 15 words; more than 35 
Wy should rarely be necessary. If 35 
7 3 or more word have to be used, then 
a two sentences in that lead para- 
. graph may make the meaning more 
sclear and the paragraph less com- 
» plicated. 

» In this summary lead the reader 
‘should be given the gist of the 
}story and be able to stop there. 

b. Dull is likely to be the result 
»if the lead paragraph begins with 
a date, particularly about a past 
event. And there are many more 
interesting and vital ways to start 
than by using a, an, and the. Chal- 
Slenge, interest, and attract the 
reader — yes; but do not for the 
sake of a colorful beginning be 
guilty of an overstatement. 

c. Fuller treatment of the 5 W’s 
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makes up the body of the article. 
Significant, interesting details 
should be related in diminishing 
order of importance and never — or 
almost never — in order of happen- 
ing. Let each paragraph after the 
first be, say, from seven to twelve 
lines long of printed matter — 
rarely more. Try to open each para- 
graph with interesting words. And 
so write each paragraph that at its 
end the story appears to be com- 
plete. 

d. Write in the third person by 
using he, she, it, and they. Never 
use I, we, us, our, and you in 
straight news articles unless some- 
one is being quoted or interviewed. 
Do not editorialize, or express an 
opinion, about what you are writ- 
ing. Write from the standpoint of 
an impartial observer, except when 
you are using a by-line or quoting 
someone. 

2. Make your paper attractive 
in appearance on all of its pages. 
Most boys and girls who dance 
know the meaning of the word at- 
tractive or think they do. Having 
just looked through many papers 
on the exchange file, this writer 
was conscious of only a few seem- 
ing to fulfill the meaning of that 
word when applied to papers. Un- 
attractiveness is undoubtedly the 
number two weakness of many stu- 
dent publications — no matter what 
type of school they represent. This 
is a big subject to comment on, 
but here are a few hints. 

Put headlines and pictures below 
the half-way fold of each page. If 
it is at all possible, try to depart- 
mentalize news by putting, say, 
sports together somewhere. See 
that there is a feature story of some 
merit, or a human interest story, 
on the front page. Have a different 
make-up on the front and inner 
pages of each issue. Avoid too 
many label heads such as Book Re- 
view, Movie, Exchanges, What the 
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Clubs Are Doing, and similar 
“dead” titles. Strive for some kind 
of focus makeup so that the eye 
travels naturally from the import- 
ant to the less so. It does not look 
attractive to cluster similar heads 
together, or “tombstone” them, as 
it is called. Make use of short, 
boxed stories — yes, humorous ones 
— to break up pages. Show that you 
are part of the world at large by 
printing by-line interviews with in- 
teresting, famous people. Strive for 
correctly written, varied headlines. 
Break up areas of unrelieved 
printed matter — they are called 
‘gray areas” in some text books — 
by bold face captions, cuts, head- 
lines, and boxes. And there are 
others. 

3. Endeavor to report as many 
school activities as possible. 

How many weekly papers has this 
writer glanced through and got the 
impression that there is only one 
class in that particular school — 
the senior class; that there is ath- 
letic activity for only one group — 
the varsity footballers, varsity bas- 
ketballers, and varsity everything 
else. Why no coverage, or only 
meager coverage, of the many acti- 
vities in that busy organization? 
Why nothing about the second, 
third, and fourth team activities in, 
say, football? Let me be even more 
simple. Suppose, for instance, a 
group of ten go for a hike on Sun- 
day afternoon with a teacher. The 
information about that hike and 
the correctly spelled names of those 
who went along should get into 
the school paper. It is understand- 
able that such an episode as a hike 
is not front page material, but it 
should appear somewhere. And 
minor though it may seem to, say, a 
self-important senior on the school 
paper, that hike should never be 
written up in a careless or flippant 
manner. Everyone on that hike will 


appreciate seeing his or her name 


in print; so will all parents and 
friends concerned. Make out a list 
of all the curricular and extra- 
curricular activities of your school 
and check it constantly to see what 
has been left out of the paper. Such 
a check may occasionally surprise 
— particularly the many names that 
could have been used. 

4. Strive after correctly-written, 
varied, lively headlines. 

What are some of the faults of 
headlines in many school papers? 
Too many of them are not mechan- 
ically correct; that is they are not 
counted carefully enough, and one 
is often conscious of “gaposis.” Too 
many past tense verbs are used, and 
the result is dullness and deadness. 
Much more use should be made of 
the livelier infinitive, present, and 
future tenses, with the past being 
left for events dated in that head- 
line in past time. Too many label 
heads are seen — especially on the 
editorial page. I have already men- 
tioned some of these. Why not re- 
place them by ones giving definite 
information in a fair and pleasing 
way? To write such heads as 
Camera Club Holds Meeting, or 
Speaker Addresses Student Body 
may be truthful and probably me- 
chanically correct, but they are 
pitifully dull. Why not say what 
the club did or what the speaker 
said. Using the same words and ex- 
pressions in different heads on the 
same page shows lack of care and 
invention. 

In formal headline writing it is 
not considered good style to end a 
line with a preposition or to divide 
a word; and the use of a, an, and 
the and parts of the verb “to be” 
are to be avoided. Much more 
could be said. It is known that pic- 
tures in a newspaper catch the eye 
first; after that come the head- 
lines. And headlines in too many 
school papers leave much to be de- 
sired. 
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5. Carry features all the time. 

For the sake of being clear, a fea- 
ture story, as this writer is now 
thinking of it, is that story or article 
which is written in a semi-news 
manner — or halfway between a 
straight news story and a theme — 
to create a special effect. It presents 
in an arresting, colorful style, 
unique aspects of situations, facts, 
or people which have human in- 
terest or emotional appeal. Boys 
and girls who like to write should 
welcome doing this sort of thing. 
Such features should be written 
with simplicity and directness. And 
a deft use of what is known as the 
light touch, which is nothing more 
than delicate humor expressed in 
words, will add much to this type 
of creative work. Here is an ex- 
ample from the pages of The Mer- 
cersburg News, the paper of a 
Pennsylvania boys’ preparatory 
boarding school. It was created out 
of the roster of student names. It 
could be called interesting, but 
others could be written to surpass 
it. 

“Supposing a $1,000 bill were 
found on the campus with the sim- 
ple word ‘John’ written on it, 44 
boys could rightfully claim it, for 
there is that number of students en- 
rolled whose first name is John. 

“On Mercersburg academy's ros- 
ter are short names, long names, 
and even descriptive names. Who 
is aware that in the last-named 
category, for instance, there is a 
Carpenter, a Singer, a General, a 
Hunter, a Weaver, a Baker, and 
even a King among the students 
here? 

“That's just the beginning! Each 
of the 470-odd names mean some- 
thing real and interesting. There’s 
George who has his Comfort (his 
name is George Comfort); there is 
North who is from Goldsborough; 
Richard, who is far from Fickle; 
Donald, who is one of the Good- 


fellows; Max, who is known for 
his Soloman-like wisdom; and, of 
course, Joseph, a fine Sterling 
character. 

“It is always nice to be consistent 
in what people do. But there are 
three boys in school this year who 
do not live up to their respective 
names. Little is not little, nor are 
Long and Stout so long and stout. 
Well, anyway, the idea is there.” 

And so the article went on in 
this light vein. How many more 
such articles could be written on 
seemingly impossible subjects? 

6. Amuse through the 
sand-and-one forms of humor. 

Humor, whether expressed in 
words or pictorially, is that quality 
in an action, a situation, or some- 
thing said which so stimulates the 
imagination that it appeals to a 
sense of the ridiculous. It thereby 
entertains, amuses, and causes 
laughter. In some form or other 
humor is what most people like, 
want, and look for. In its best form 
it certainly has a definite and 
honored place in school news- 
papers. 

What are some of the humor 
types of devices which students can 
employ to amuse, entertain, and 
create laughter? Here are a few for 
those who write: amusing verse; 
classroom boners and _ witticisms, 
many of which are made every 
week in every class of every school 
and are often very, very funny; 
short features written in a light 
vein — similar to the one just 
quoted; good and bad puns; stu- 

ent “daffy-nitions” of _ little- 
known, big words; a humorous 
diary of the events of the past week 
written in the style of, say, Samuel 
Pepys; non-gossipy, short columns 
of the “Did You Know” and “Did 
You See” type; mathematical curi- 
osities; amusing oddities clipped 
from openly acknowledged sources: 
and there are others. For the stu- 
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dent artist there is the cartoon, the 
caricature, and the funny sketch. 

A word about gossip columns. 
The editor of The Bulletin whole- 
heartedly agrees and cooperates as 
fas as his own paper, The Mercers- 
burg News, is concerned with the 
standing of CSPA as follows: “The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion feels that such columns have 
no place in a good school news- 
paper. Editors and advisers whose 
papers carry them overlook the op- 
portunity to stimulate truly crea- 
tive work of a more wholesome 
nature, especially in the field of 
humor; and they do not realize 
their responsibility to educate their 
readers’ tastes.” This statement is 
to be found on page 16 of School 
Newspaper Fundamentals and Offt- 
cial C. 8. P. A. Scorebooks. 

7. Vary the news lead. 

If an adviser of a medalist paper 
wants a shock he should examine 
an exchange file of student news- 
papers. What he will certainly see 
will almost compel him to put this 
topic of Vary the News Lead into 
sceond or third place, so abundant 
will be the articles beginning with 
a date. But when twenty or thirty 
or forty articles in a dozen or so 
newspapers begin with a date, then 
there seems to be need for a Con- 
stitutional Amendment which says, 
“Never begin an article with a 
date.” Try beginning an article 
with a number, a quotation, a 
noun, an infinitive, an interjection, 
and others. And how much better 
the paper will be for it! 

8. Print as many names as pos- 
sible, print them as often as possi- 
ble, and exert every effort to spell 
them all correctly. 

Dale Carnegie once said that the 
sweetest sound in a man’s ear is 
the sound of his own name. In 
many crossings of the Atlantic 
Ocean by ship this writer has 
noticed many times that when the 


printed list of passengers’ names is 
given out, each person getting one 
looks for one thing first — his own 
name. If it is spelled incorrectly, 
he will not like it, although he | 
may not mention it to anyone; or if 
he does he may pass it off in jest. 
If, however, the name isn’t there 
when it should be he may feel 
offended. He may not say anything 
about this either, for he may realize 
that such an ommission is not in- 
tentional. Nevertheless, somehow 
he will feel forgotten. And no one 
likes to be forgotten! 

When, therefore, an account of a 
meeting of, say, the stamp club is 
to appear in the school paper, that 
account should include the names, 
all correctly spelled, of all those 
students who were present. When 
the paper comes out ,the people | 
who attended the meeting will look 
for their names. And so will the 
parents and interested friends and 
relatives of anyone in that organiza- 
tion like to see in print that one 
name which means everything in 
the world to them. 

In an article on an _ athletic 
event include all the names of those 
who took part — not forgetting the 
substitutes! Even cut out descrip- 
tive matter to get in names! Let 
every school organization know 
that you want names, the right 
names, all the names, and names 
correctly spelled. If it is at all 
possible include in each issue of the 
paper biographical accounts of one, 
two, four, or six students in school. 
Tell of their likes, dislikes, friends, 
achievements, plans, and the like. 
And a picture of the person or per- 
sons described will enhance the 
description immeasurably. Names 
make news! 

9. Make more use of pitcures 
and cartoons. 

Yes, yes pictures and cartoons 
are expensive. And that, probably, 
is the reason why more of them are 
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not seen in student papers. But 
expensive or not, they have become 
a must of modern journalism. Pick 
up a metropolitan paper, where you 
will assuredly find pictures, and the 
eye looks at the pictures first. 
Then, and only then, the eye will 
go to the headlines. A picture on 
every page of a school paper would 
give a tremendous “‘lift’’ to many 
an otherwise ordinary-looking and 
even dull paper. 

10. Tell the story from time to 
time of your school’s past, your 
town’s past, and your country’s 

ast. 

Whether we like it or not, 
whether we consider ourselves old 
fashioned or very modern, we own 
a debt to those who lived on this 
earth before we did, whether they 
lived in our town, our state, our 
country, or in lands beyond the 
seas. When some important anni- 
versary associated with such people 
comes around, it is instructive, in- 
teresting, and an act of gratitude to 
write about them in some way in 
the school paper. 


Notes 


“Not bad,” Arnold Bennett once 
set down in a self-congratulatory 
way in his famous diary after hav- 
ing entered therein his huge income 
for the previous year. 

“Not bad,” felt the editor of The 
Bulletin as he sat eating the good 
food in the ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel in New York 
City on the occasion of the March 
17 luncheon of the 32nd convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

“Not bad,” felt the editor again 
when he learned later that there 
were 4,250 eating luncheon on that 
festive day out of the 4,533 who had 
officially registered for the conven- 


tion. 
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From The Editor's 


If in or near your community 
once lived a great poet, a great gen- 
eral, a great political leader, a great 
doer of good among men, put into 
print something about their lives, 
their thoughts, and their achieve- 
ments. If there is an old battle 
field near you; if someone comes 
across the grave of, say, a revolu- 
tionary soldier; if you know of a 
very old house in your district; if 
you know of the site of an Indian 
massacre, whether it is marked or 
unmarked; if, let it be repeated, 
you know of anything like this, find 
out what you can about such things 
and see that the community in 
which you live reads about these 
people, places, and events through 
the medium of the school paper. 
Some people may then begin to 
realize that the paper put out by 
such-and-such a school is doing its 
little but important bit in making 
the community conscious of the 
greatness of its heritage — a heri- 
tage which must be cherished and 
passed on to generations yet un- 


born. 
Desk 


It is a good divine who follows 
his own instruction, says Shakes- 
peare somewhere in some way. This 
thought came swiftly to the editor’s 
mind as soon as the March issue of 
The Bulletin came off the press. A 
contributor’s name — that of Broth- 
er Francis Emery of the Central Dis- 
trict Catholic high school in Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. — was spelled in two 
ways. 

When the boys on the editor's 
own weekly paper perpetrate such 
errors, the editor of The Bulletin 
has something to say to them. When 
the guilty one is the editor himself 
the whole situation looks, feels, and 
seems different. All errors are un- 
fortunate, of course, but this type 
particularly so. The editor here ex- 
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presses his regrets to Brother Fran- 
cis Emery. 

Excuses, of course, shouldn't be 
made. But the galley proof for the 
March Bulletin was read on the 
sun porch of a hospital when the 
editor was some miles away from 
the original copy. 

* * * 

This issue of The Bulletin will 
reach some of its readers later than 
usual. For a whole month the edi- 
tor had to put it aside because of 
illness. This made all sorts of 
things late — the May issue of The 
Bulletin being one of them. Usual- 
ly this blue-covered publication is 
in the office of the CSPA director 
in the month previous to the one 
printed on the bottom right hand 
corner of the front cover. The 
editor hopes his readers will under- 
stand. 

* * * 

In his monthly report to the 
membership of the NAJD which 
appeared in the January, 1956, 
Scholastic Editor, President Lee 
Pursely stated, “It has been sug- 
gested that the country be divided 
into three or more regions. In that 
way journalism teachers could look 
to leadership closer to home. The 
Pacific Slope Press Conference is 
compiling a brilliant record as a 
regional organization.” 

‘This is a good idea. We approve 
ol it. As a matter of fact, it was 
advocated about 30 years ago by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association when what is now 
NAJD came into being. It has 
been advocated many times since 
by both CSPAA and CSPA; but this 
is the first time any NAPD officer 
has made it an official statement. 
We say “officer” because many of 
the members have been trying for 
the same objective for an equal 
number of years. 

In Mr. Pursely’s interesting rela- 
tion of his trip to New York last 


November to attend the NCTE | 
Convention, during which he cov- | 
ered the organizational feature of 
NCTE in comparison with those of 
NAJD, he did not mention his at- 
tendance at the Journalism Lunch- 
eon which NCTE had asked its 
affiliated member in the area, 
CSPAA, to sponsor. We recall his 
being with us most pleasantly. We 
recall, also, featuring the NAJD 
luncheon at Detroit at the NCTE 
Convention in 1954 and that Mr. 
Pursely presided. 

The CSPAA, with a membership 
well over 1700, is not regional but | 
a national organization. Perhaps , 
that disqualifies us; but the mem- | 
bers of the CSPAA well know that 
because of the widespread member- 
ship and the inability of many 
members to attend all gatherings of 
journalism personnel, a working ar- 
rangement to cover the three major 
sections of the country has been 
advocated by their organization for 
the past three decades. 
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Among the few current historical 
novels that deserve permanent 
places in anyone’s personal library 
are The Queens Cross by Lawrence 
Schoonover (Sloane — $3.95 — Fic.) 
and Pearl S. Buck’s newest — and 
probably best since her Good Earth 
— entitled Imperial Woman (John 
Day — Fic.). 

Of the two, the latter is probably 
the book with the widest reading 
appeal. In it, Mrs. Buck reveals 
the steel-steady, almost surgical 
hand, of the superior craftsman. In 
this — much truer than fiction — ac- 
count of the life of the last Empress 
of China she describes the road a 
woman of a certain kind had to 
travel from the serf-like position 
of a concubine to that of a stern 
and not always just Goddess. As 
for her character, there are mo- 
ments when the Empress towers 
with Queen Victoria at her best and 
Czarina Catherine of Russia at the 
latter’s worst, with just a dash of 
the Lucrezia Borgia. When she 
dies at the age of 78 in 1908, the 
last of the old, old China came to 
an end. Like old China-hands did 
in those days, we put the book 
away at its closing with a sigh. A 
remarkable novel about a remark- 
able woman and a way of life that 
went from Imperial purple to Pro- 
letarian red. 


Quite a cut of another cloth was 
Queen Isabella, who is mainly 
known in the New World because 
she financed its discovery. How- 
ever, Author Schoonover does not 
go deeply into this rather heavily 
written-up portion of the news out 
of Spain in the days of Columbus 
and the Inquisition. Instead, he 
joins Isabella as a young girl, the 
Cinderella sister of Henry the Im- 
potent. The story follows a love- 
line ‘between her and Ferdinand of 
Aragon who becomes, as her con- 
sort, the King of Castile and 
Aragon with Isabella holding the 
same rank on the female throne as 
Queen. Acording to The Queens 
Cross, it was Isabella who was the 
real strategist not only in the wars 
against France, Portugal, and the 
Moors, but also in the successful 
effort to unite the powerful nobles 
into a consolidated Spain. Isabella, 
it seems, had a kind heart, she 
wanted to curtail the miseries of 
the luckless Jews who were crushed 
by the Inquisition by cutting their 
numbers into half. The period was 
not noted for its humaneness. 
While this portion of Isabella is 
hard to take, she had redeeming 
features. 

Vice Admiral Charles A. Lock- 
wood, USN-Ret. and Colonel Hans 
Christian Adamson, USAF-Ret., 
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have produced the second of their 
three books on the combat and 
human-interest history of subma- 
rines in the Pacific which Admiral 
Lockwood commanded. The title 
of this book is Zoomies, Subs and 
Zeros (Greenberg — $3.75 — Illus. 
— Non-Fic.). It deals with the sav- 
ing of downed airmen by daring 
submariners in the _ bullet - and- 
bomb-swept regions of Jap-held seas 
and shores. Like Hellcats of the 
Sea, it is primarily a “you-are- 
there” kind of historical adventure 
book of valor on the sea, beneath, 
and above the surface. Included 
are all sorts of men who flew for 
Uncle Sam from land-based fields 
in huge B-29’s; from carrier fighter 
and bomber pilots, from Marine 
pilots — even Britishers launched 
from such famed flattops as HMS 
Formidable. Since Admiral Lock- 
wood is a submariner and because 
Colonel Adamson was a Zoomie, 
the heroic rescue actions are realis- 
tically described. 


Another sea story on the Pacific 
Ocean but of an earlier era is By 
Sea On The Tonquin (Caxton — 
$4.50 — Illus. — Non-Fic.) by Cecil 
Pearl Dryden. Where the author, 
a dry-dock sailor from way back at 
Lewiston, Idaho, gets her feel of 
the sea, the Great God Neptune 
only knows; but have that feel she 
does. The story exposes the expedi- 
tionary plans of John Jacob Astor 
for his fruitless effort to win the 
great fur kingdom of the North- 
west. A group of Astor men went 
by sea, another by land. The ship 
of the seafarers was the Tonquin 
out of New York under a Captain 
and Super Cargo who were at dag- 
gers’ point from the very start. The 
scenes of the sailors and other ad- 
venturers who fought Indians and 
Canadian hunters in the north 
western woods are well presented as 
are those aboard ship. A good 
piece of easy reading to tie onto 
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on nights when Spring rains pour. 


Although it is strictly for the Hi- 
Fi cats, a book by Martin Mayer, a 
critic of recordings and an expert 
on recording equipment is worth 
the while of even only slightly in- 
fected disc addicts. Named Hi-Fi 
(Random House — $2.95 — Illus.) 
this interesting how-to book tells 
its readers how to pick the best Hi- 
Fi equipment components for every 
budget. There is also a list of what 
Author Mayer, who writes such 
things for Esquire, considers to be 
the one hundred best recordings. 

Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas’s pen is as busy writ- 
ing books as it is in writing opin- 
ions. In this volume (Doubleday 
— $6.00) Justice Douglas, under the 
title We The Judges conducts an 
interesting and _ not-too-legalistic 
study of the constitutional laws of 
the United States and of India. By 
virtue of the wide interest in con- 
stitutional affairs in this country 
and in the system of thinking that 
governs pacifist India, the book is 
timely in the middling-to-higher 
echelons of international thinking. 
Hence, it deserves mention here. 


A bit on the heavy side, but with 
a challenge to those who are in- 
terested in the factors that measure 
the ticks of time, the click of a gas 
meter, or the attrition of an atom, 
is John Perry's Story Of Standards 
(Funk and Wagnalls — $5.00). 
Briefly, but extensively in the 
number of items covered, Mr. Perry 
described the combat waged over 
the centuries for true and honest 
weights and measures. Why it is 
— and how it is — that when a 
consumer or manufacturer orders a 
ton or a tank or an inch or an 
ounce of this or that, the exact 
amount is delivered — or else. An 


interesting picker-upper at odd mo- 
ments. Especially when the sheep 
fail to leap the fence. 
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GUIDE TO GOOD BOOKS 


One may conclude that the sub- 
ject of inventions is never exhaust- 
ed in the book world and princi- 
pally because it has so far never 
ended. Jerome S. Meyer, an engi- 
neer by education and a writer by 
avocation, is the author of World 
Book of Great Inventions (World 
— $3.95 — Illus.), it covers the wide 
realm of inventive ingenuity from 
abacus to the wheel, with stops at 
cellophane and sewing machines; 
of railroads and rockets and so on. 
Well illustrated and running in a 
swift style of expression that tends 
to provide easy reading, Mr. Meyer 
has produced a truly fascinating 
story of major and minor inven- 
tions since human time began. 


The fiftieth Rivers of of America 
book deals with The Columbia 
(Rinehart — $5.00 — Illus.) and the 
pilot who takes us down that won- 
derful waterway is none other than 
Stewart H. Holbrook himself. This 
famous writer of colorful novels 
that deal with the majestic ele- 
ments of nature, has made the Co- 
lumbia run swift with the tales and 
events of a stream he understood 
and, evidently loves quite deeply. 
The illustrations by Ernest Rich- 
ardson are uniquely in tune with 
the colorful tempo of the book. 
Like all the other first editions of 
rivers of America works, this is 
bound to be a collector’s item in 
jig time. 

A new kind of sea story that 
reaches back to decades long gone 
— when such stories of the sea were 
quite common — is The Sea Fox 
(Crowell — Illus. — Non-Fic.) by 
Scott Corbett with Captain Man- 
uel Zoro. The latter was one of 
the orneriest skippers in the fleet of 
rum runners off Cape Cod who 
gave the Coast Guarders deeply 
hurtful headaches. In this book, 
the skipper, who since the end of 
prohibition and the end of rum 
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running had mended his ways, here 
tells of the hectic nights when 
hunters and the hunted with price- 
less cargoes of illegal drinking stuffs 
ran their deep sea chases. Because 
of the time lapse to a new genera- 
tion of readers, The Sea Fox is good 
provender. 


Next comes the autobiography of 
Captain Harry Grattidge, former 
Commodore of the Cunard Lines 
and skipper of its world-famous, 
blue-ribbon, ocean royalty. Aided 
by Richard Collier, he tells how it 
is to be Captain of the Queens 
(Dutton — $4.50 — Illus. — Non- 
Fic.). There is in this volume the 
charm of the majestic precincts 
within the captain’s cabin of a 
famous passenger ship, as well as 
the tang of the sea and echoes of 
howling gales out of the arctic ice 
house. In this collection are pro- 
files of the kind of people a social 
skipper has to meet up with — the 
famous and the infamous. All are 
taken in stride and put in their 
proper place. Some at the Cap- 
tain’s table and some in the Cap- 
tain’s well-hidden brig. In war and 
in peace, Captain Grattidge ran the 
Queens and this sage of their run- 
ning requires a warm: Well done! 

H. Wood Jarvis has really turned 
out a first rate job in his compact 
and exciting history of Egypt en- 
titled From Pharoah to Farouk 
(Macmillan — $4.50 — Non-Fic.). 
Mr. Jarvis does not attempt to pop- 
ularize his treatment by trying to 
give thought and voice to the char- 
acters in his chapters. He gives 
quotes only to words that are his- 
torically recorded. Thus, he has 
made his book much more than 
dry as pyramidal dust history and 
avoided the false mimicry of make- 
believe dramatized. The trick is a 
somewhat new approach to writing 
of that kind. It calls for splashes 
of color in the descriptions of 
scenes, people, and surroundings 
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with which there can be no good 
quarrel. Maybe an Egyptologist 
could find flaws in it. I found only 
good work and good words. 


To Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy 
must go votes of thanks for having 
brought to public notice, after 
many years of silent slumbers, the 
book written by Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, soldier under Cortez, and 
whose description of the Aztec con- 
quest is recorded in The Discovery 
and Conquest of Mexico ($6.50 — 
Illus.). From the time he left Ha- 
vana for Mexico, and burned his 
bridges on the beach near present 
Vera Cruz, every step by Cortez was 
noted by Diaz. He has always been 
one of my favorite figures among 
the many faceless men in history. 
This because it was Bernal, a sim- 
ple soldier who was not so inter- 
ested in what he could take away 
from this New World that he for- 
got his opportunities to give. As 


a fine bit of forethought, he had 
on his person a few orange seeds 
that came from Spain by way of 


Cuba. Bernal gave the seeds to 
some Aztec priests with instruc- 
tions on how to plant them. And 
thus, in time, sunkist oranges came 
from Florida, California, and other 
New World groves. All from kind- 
ly Bernal’s tiny seeds. A man with 
that sort of head is bound to give 
a good account of the Cortez cam- 
paign in Mexico — and he certain- 
ly did. 


Speaking of soldiers who write, 
there is the real story of the Man 
Who Came Back To Manila in a 
biography entitled MacArthur, and 
penned by Major General Court- 
ney Whitney, and Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s former Chief of Staff. 
(Knopf — Illus. — Non-Fic.). In a 
subtitle, General Whitney calls it 
“his rendezvous with history,” and 
this authorized chronicler tells 
about the soldier MacArthur as 


well as the human being behind 
the formidable military figure who 
led the capture of the Philippines 
from the Jap invaders. One of the 
purposes of the book is to put the 
public and the record straight with 
respect to the many controversial 
issues that hang like a cloak from 
the shoulders of a General who 
became a Statesman in Japan. An 
essential book for the curious and a 
timely book for avid news readers. 
Only one who was and is very 
close to MacArthur the soldier and 
to MacArthur the man as is the 
author could have produced this 
kind of book. 


David Ewen is the author of an 
interesting item that covers the in- 
teresting life of an American who 
departed this earthly scene much 
too early in life and at the peak of 
his productive career as a writer of 
plays and as a composer — George 
Gershwin. Here, from youth — by 
way of Gershwin’s job as a 15- 
dollars-a-week Tin Pan alley pian- 
ist — Ewen in A Journey To Great- 
ness (Holt — $5.00 — Illus. — Non- 
Fic.) tells just how Gershwin made 
the distance. The reader is made 
to wonder how sheer genius can 
enable a person so young and with 
such a sleazy professional back- 
ground in music and in the theatre, 
could rise to the stratospheric 
heights attained in those fields by 
George Gershwin. But the book 
gives proof that Gershwin did it. 
And there is no argument against 
the conclusion — the real message 
of the book — that every human life 
has great potentials and, that only 
those who are very stupid or very 
gross, will stand in the path of the 
expansion and blossoming of a 
single human life. A tenement de- 
linquent, reformatory bound, could 
be a genius just missing his oppor- 
tunity to do eternal good. 
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